and the hat on a separate channel to allow for varying 
amounts of that. And the same sort of thing went back to 
the drummers, where they had pre-mixes of the keyboards 
and a few other things, It wound up being a very elaborate 
and very expensive monitor system, one of the coolest 
things I’ve ever built. 

Weve seen pictures of it, a huge monitor board on 
either side of the monitor man. 

And there were two boards behind the drummers as 
well, one for the regular part of the show and one that 
Bralove used for the “Rhythm Devils” stuff. 

Were the Gamble boards custom-made for this purpose? 

No. In fact, UltraSound had manufactured their version 
of the Gamble boards, the UltraGambles, but the band 

rushed into it so quickly that we just took the stock ones that 
Crest was making at the time and used those. We modified 
them quite a bit to suit our needs over time, but they never 
quite got to the level of the front of house Gamble boards. 

Now, when you went from gig to gig, did you leave the 
faders where they were and start from those positions the 
next night? 

Roughly, but once you turned the console up onto its 
end, bounced it up the ramp into the truck, and let it ride a 
little, all the faders pretty much traveled to the end. But the 
EQ, the gain, and those kinds of settings never changed, 
only the fader positions. 

What sort of effects were put onto the musicians’ voices? 

Depending on the venue, we went in, spoke into a 
microphone, listened to the room, and tried to re-create, 
with reverb, exactly what the room sounded like. We also 
added a little delay, just for intelligibility. Then we had a 
stereo pan, because mono didn’t work very well and it was 
much better to have some image. 

When you say “image”... 

Just as far as reverb and delay, the spatial imaging. 

So there were a couple of milliseconds’ difference 
between the left and the right ear? 

No, it was more like you had a stereo reverb, and when 
you gave it a mono signal, it generated a left and a right sig- 
nal, stereo reverb. 

Got it. What sort of effects did you put onto Jerry’s 
voice? During songs like “Days Between,” his voice could, 
at times, sound almost orchestral. 

Oh, that was stuff done by Cutler or Healy at the front 
of the house, depending on who was in control at the time. 

Do you know what sort of effects they used? 

Healy had all sorts of different pitch changers and cho- 
rusing devices that he added in, depending on how he felt at 
the moment and based on how he thought the song should 
have been interpreted. So those were Eventide Harmonizer 

and TCM-5000 reverb and Lexicon reverbs and delays. 

Did the band get to hear any of Healy’s panning during 
“Drums” > “Space”? 

No, there was no way they could have really heard that. 
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Because the signal would have had to have been sent 
back? 

Plus it was when he used the Quad, and there was no 
way that they could have heard the Quad onstage. Even if 
they had just heard the stereo, it would have been totally 
out of their mix when it got to the rear channels. So they 
never got that mix; they just got whatever Harry or Mike 
Brady or myself was doing. 

Do you remember your feelings when Healy started 
doing Quad? 

I was excited, because it was definitely a thrilling psy- 
choacoustic experience. Sometimes it worked and some- 
times it didn’t, and sometimes the band just didn’t give us 
the source material to make it work. 

It seemed that, as time passed, Healy got the Quad sys- 
tem tweaked to the point where he could take sound being 
made by the band and turn it into something completely 
different, then put effects on that highly effected sound and 
Spin it around. 

Well, anything was possible. I mean, you could have 
taken any channel on the console and sent it to any device. 
Then you could have taken that out, sent it into any other 
device, then brought it back and put it into the joysticks— 
that was definitely an option. But I don’t know that he did 
that as much as taking the straight sound, giving it some 
slight modification, and then using that modification in the 
Quad. There were times, during some outdoor shows, when 
we had delays that we turned into Quad speakers and 
panned around. 

Now, at a certain point, you went from being at the 
soundboard, by Healy’s side, to the monitor board. At what 
point was that, and how did your job change? 

Well, after they switched to the in-the-ear monitors, it 
became something more than one or two people could han- 
dle. Every two bandmembers needed someone to look after 
their needs, and they wanted someone to pay attention to 
just their situation. Plus, technically, it was so complicated 
that it required someone else to be onstage. And at that 
point, it was too hard to bring someone new into the scene 
and have them understand exactly what a certain look 
meant, to have someone look at you and understand what 
they wanted just from that look. 

So, having been there so long, I was able to meet their 
eyes and understand what they wanted, based on that eye 
contact. It was quite the monitor job, and so it was decided, 
especially when it got really complicated, that I was needed 
onstage and that Healy could handle himself. Plus, Howard 
was very confident about moving out there with Dan. 

Tell me about those subtle nuances. Did you actually 
discuss with them, “Hey, when I look up to my left, turn me 
up?” 

No, not really. It got to the point where Bobby and Phil 
pretty much mixed their own; they came over and actually 
turned the knobs on the console themselves. 
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I remember that well with Phil. 

Bobby did that a lot of that, too. Or he’d look at some- 
body and then look up or down; for example, if he looked 
at the keyboard player and looked up or down, that was his 
saying “More . . .” or “Less keyboard.” Bralove monitored 
the keyboard player, whether it was Brent or Vince, and we 
had an intercom set up for that where he could just call us 
up and say, “I need more of this,” or something like that. 
And Jerry just never really said much at all. Harry had been 
doing it for so long, and Jerry and Harry had this relation- 
ship where Harry just knew. 

He also mixed the Jerry Band, right? 

In the earlier years, yeah. 

In that last decade, what were the greatest challenges 
for you, in making the sound just exactly perfect? 

Trying to turn the hockey rinks and basketball arenas 
into concert halls; learning how to interface the sound sys- 
tem with the acoustical environment; making the rooms 
actually work for loud rock ’n’ roll. And I’m still doing that, 
to this day, except that now I do it for a lot of other people 
on a consulting basis. 

Eventually Healy was terminated. From your perspec- 
tive, what were the challenges that John Cutler was met 
with, and how would you say that the sound changed? 

Well, you know, at that point, I was onstage, so I never 
really heard what was going on in the concert hall; I had my 
own ear monitors in all night, taking care of Vince and 
Bobby, and Harry took care of Jerry and Phil, so when John 
took over I never really heard very much of the sound system. 

What other big changes occurred in the last decade that 
you can think of? 

Well, we learned how to get lower and lower distortion 
so that although it didn’t seem very loud, and you could 
stand next a person and talk, it really was. If you had gone 
out with a meter and measured it, it was always consider- 
ably louder than what anybody thought. We had, through- 
out the years, always associated level with a certain audible 
distortion, and we were able to remove that distortion to 
the point where a lot of people thought it wasn’t very loud, 
but a lot of times, we were actually very close to reaching 
some dangerous levels. 

Well, that was actually a consistent complaint after 
Cutler came onboard, that all of a sudden the sound level 
was lower. There was also some discussion about his using 
fewer effects. 

He had a different style of mixing. Dan had a very good 
ability to find, early on in the evening, which of the band- 
members was on, and he brought that forward in the mix. 
He built his mix around whoever had the most redeeming 
value, where John was more like, “This is the band and it’s 
up to them to get it together.” 

Fascinating. Looking back at that last decade, what 
would you say were the biggest technical evolutions you 
experienced? 


Learning how to use the Fast Fourier Transform analyz- 
ers, the FFT, effectively; understanding what, as we put 
energy out into the environment, the environment was giv- 
ing us back; and basically, being able to deal with the rever- 
beration. Every room wants to sustain some frequencies 
longer than others and the analyzer gave us the ability to see 
just what those frequencies were, how loud they were, how 
wide they were—whether they were an octave or a tenth of 
an octave wide, and the ability to then mask them. So as we 
turned the sound system up, we inhibited it from putting 
energy out at the points where the room was more sensitive, 
and thereby masked the reverberation of the room. 

Tell me about the similarities and differences between 
venues. How much of a difference was there between 
Giants Stadium and Foxboro, for example? 

Well, the big differences were in how far away the stands 
were and shape of the building. Because, when you put a 
sound out, it eventually would have to hit something and 
come back, at some point later in time, to be heard onstage 
or start to ricochet all around the arena. So when it came to 
that, every building had a different sound. That was another 
advantage of the FFT technology, being able to identify those 
things in advance, and preventing a sound from become a 
multiplicity of repeats, trying to turn it into a single-echo 
repeat in order to mask what was going on. 

Was there a difference, in the bigger venues, between 
the PA speakers used for the delay towers and the main PA? 

In the earlier years, we started with some of those giant 
speakers, but they were so expensive that we could only buy 
a few at a time each year. So, in the later years, they became 
the main PA, but pretty much it was the same configuration 
every day. 

How did you determine where the delay towers went? 

Oh, we did that long in advance. We got a site plan, engi- 
neering drawings, of each of the facilities and Healy spent a 
lot of time plotting that out before we even left to go on the 
road. So by the time we got there, somebody had already 
taken a transit in and laid out exactly where everything was 
going to be, and there was a site coordinator who brought a 
scaffolding company in days before we even showed up. So 

when we got there, everything was in place and ready to go. 

Were there any differences between open-air gigs, like 
Highgate, in terms of placement? I seem to recall that there 
were multiple delay towers. 

There were five levels of delay at Highgate because it was 
that big a venue; there were people over the top of the hill 
who couldn’t even see the stage, so we had five rings of delay. 
Typically we only had two rings, but at Highgate we had five. 

Now, you had the scaffolding up for each of those giant 
summer-tour shows long before you got there, but you had 
only one set of Gamble monitor boards? 

There were multiple sets of scaffolding but we only had 
one sound system. And we were so efficient that we could put 
it up or tear it down in just a couple of hours, no matter 





